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rHE SUPERINTENDENCY AS A CA-_ tune the superintendeney, in all its ft 

REER—CERTAIN CHARACTERIS- _ tions and relations, to the most success! 

riCS, TENDENCIES, OPPORTU- conduct of the whole educational ent 
NITIES AND DANGERS prise 





vf dless ot ( | ention ra training . pigtet mW esta lishme 
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s in publie schoo superintendeney It rl ‘ 
. 4 i. ‘ $4 ¢ ‘ | ond th danger ot ‘ ous questior I") 
mm urpose { ( eC CT OT ) ext 
pur] a ! ! 
! ) y | lily St! rie MUST Noy bye nereas nely tor pro 
pes D su hier is 1\ e readily ‘ . 
VI Tron ! I t hay fessional service worthy of the position t! 
rom (€¢ } ecaton Cha ( 
the superintendency has won for itself 
risti oT he SU] tend Cy that | ‘ eh I D I 
t The task of the immediate future is e 
present. 
4h , 1 more important for education i for the 
The superintendency today and of the = leation, and for tl 
Supe ntendeney itselt HS Pr) profession: 


mediate future can be as clearly defined : 
: : position, than has been that of the recent 
ecting its duties, responsibilities and 
past: This task W ill demand more know! 
portunities, as can any other position in , 
f ; : edee more Insight more adm nistrative 
the whole field of publie education. At the aa 

skill, more thinking and planning of the 


same time, the super. Tendenev more than 7 , 
fe a ichest professional order. Unfortunate] 
nv other position 1s still in process of for ; : 
heeause of its very nature, It isat isk that 


mation; the determination of its proper ; 
‘ is likely to enlist less of enerev and ent] 
unctions is still in a plastie state. Henee. ; ; 
* siasm than has that of the past ; the strug 
eareer, the superintendency presents 

. rie Tor service wont to be prosecuted Witl 


self at onee in the shape of certain defi . 
less zest and vigor than ts the struggle 


te demands for immedjate service, and at 
re ; nlace and recognition. 
the same time it offers most attractive op 
! shall attempt to discuss only one, b 


rtunity for creative work of the highest 
; ‘ that the most important and striking eha: 
der—the creative work of helping to de 
acteristic of the superintendeney as it de 
termine what the superintendency shall be ; 
: 7 fines itself todav. At the same time I sha! 
nty-five years hence. ’ sis 
- 3 ' try to point out some significant bearin 
lhe great struggle of the last twenty-five - 

A‘ Lg of this characteristic, and to suggest 
has been to establish the superinten ' é' 
—— — , least the kind of modification or develo 
ey as a definite, worthy position in the , 
1 , 7 : ments that seem to me necessary if the 
d of edueation: the struggle of the next ; ; 
superintendency is to achieve its highest 
ntv-five vears must be to adjust, to at ; 
. usefulness. 

Address at the annual meeting of the New This one outstanding characteristic of 





England Association of School Superintendents, the superintendency to which invite you 
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oston, Mass., December 2, 1921 attention 1s 1ts concentration ol! 


nowe!l an 
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In rapidly inereasing num 


responsibil : 
bers of school systems throughout the coun 
and small, the superinten 


trv, both large 


dent is coming to be reeoenized as the sin 


rle responsible head of the system. In this 
capacity, his is the determining, virtually 
the last word, coneerning matters of the 
itmost import,—financial as well as educa 
tional. It is true that, in last resort, most 


of the superintendent’s actions, judgments 
ons are subjeet to approval by the 


the 


and dlecisi 


hoard of education or to appeal to 


board. Nevertheless, in practice, such ap 


pro al or appeal operates to diminish by ho 
} 


appreciable devree the actual power and 


responsibility of the successful superim 


} 


tfenadent., so ealled. 
In respect to concentration ot power anda 


responsibility, no other type of educational 


position in America compares even re 


motely with the city and large town supe! 
ntendency, developed to the most generally 


and highly approved decree. By contrast. 


the power of the university presidency, 


publie or private, seems insignificant its 
responsibility, vague and indefinite. 

This unparalleled concentration of power 
and responsibility in the superintendeney 


s coming to rest more and more on board 


ules and legislative enactments. But even 
more securely and significantly is it coming 
to be founded on general aeeeptanee and 
recognition. 

This remarkable development, which has 
heen proceeding very rapidly in the last de 
cade, owes itself to the insistent demand for 
efliciency ; the type of efficieney emulated is 
approved 


supposed to be found in most 


form in industrial organization and man 


agement. 
the extreme divisions 


In contrast with 


and subdivisions of responsibility —and its 
ndefinite location in the board, in tne su 
perintendent, in a multitude of board com 


mittees, and perhaps in several board ap 
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pointees,—a condition that but a few vears 
ago was all but universal, the present ex 
treme centralization of responsibility in 
the superintendent unquestionably marks a 
lone forward step in efficiency. The prin 


‘iples on which this plan of organization is 


based are sound; the plan itself has long 
fields - 


and now in edueation, it is fast demonstrat 


stood the test of practice in many 


ing ifs superiority to any other plan that 
has been put to real test. 


ut ‘‘giving the superintendent the 


and then holding him responsible 


the 


problem of securing efficient publie eduea 


power 
for results’’ is far from a solution of 

on. It is much more difficult and compli 
cated than that. 

This difficulty is met at the very outset 
There are not enough men and wome 
vailable who are even fairly well qualified 
to assume the responsibility and to exerecis: 
the power concentrated in modern superi! 
There 


requisite knowledge, 


enough who 


intell 


tendencies. are not 
coinbine the 
rence and wisdom, with the necessary force 
of character, temperament, endurance, and 
imany other rare qualities. There are some 
but the total number discoverable is quit: 
nsufficient to meet even present demand 
\nd these demands are multiplying rapid| 
nd are likely to multiply even more ray 
ily, not only as cities in growing numbe 
reorganize their educational systems, but 
state and thousands of county superinte: 
dlencies become professionalized. 

Even today one must not hastily adv 
board of edueation to discharge a supe 
ntendent who fails to measure up to th: 
ower and responsibility imposed on hi 
et one who ean. 


and to ¢ 


In principle, su 
advice is sound. In practice, the dearth o! 
‘superintendents who ecan’’ demands th 
this advice be given and acted on with n 
ture deliberation. 


lollowing the usual law, the supply m 














increase rapidly enough to overtake or at 
least not to fall farther behind the grow 


ing demand; it would be rash to predict 


that it will not. Yet the possibility of this 
suggests that we turn attention next to one 
1 


characteristic of publie edueation and the 


hearing of the superintendeney of eoneen 
rated power al d responsibilitv o1 that 


characteristie. 


(dur edueational enterprise, as 


publie 
conventionally organized and conducted 
tends to repel and to eliminate that type of 
person distinguished by such a combination 
the 


It attraets, and especially does 


of characteristics as superintendeney 
demands. 
it hold 
alit 


personalities whose typical expression 


in its permanent service, pnerson 


of quite different characteristies 


es 


is 


‘‘Tell me what to do and I'll do it.’’ 


There is erave danger that the extreme 
responsibility 


oneentration of power and 


with a 


+ ; . 
toretl her 


n the superintendeney 
logically eonsistent organization that ex 
tends this principle throughout the system 


vill tend to the development of conditions 


that will make publie edueational organi 
tion even more effective than heretofore 

n its processes of repelling and dominating 
"res 


ndependence, self-confidence and agg 


siveness, and of attracting and holding dé 
Suck 


pendence, passivity and timidity. 
fail to 


than to increase the supply, 


conditions cannot decrease rather 


as products of 


the system, of people qualified for the Su 


perintendency. 
ren 


One further serious condition that 


erally accompanies the concentration of 


power and responsibility in the superin 


tendency is this. The demands made upon 
the superintendent are capable of satisfae 
tory fulfilment only by super-men, not by 
even superior mortals. Such demands come 
in somewhat different 
number and magnitude with the size of the 
jut, whether the system be 


in 


forms and vary 


school system. 
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large or small, the STL} rite dent s vel 


erally lacking in knowledve to qualify hin 


the plans and to rence 


adequately to make 


the decisions for which he is responsible 
Ife has the power, but he has: the know] 
ed re 

If he realizes this lack, as some do, he 
vercises his power promptly, without ap 


hoping that his plans ana 


parent hesitation. 


indicate a fair percentage ot 


he knows 


visdom. because as an executive 
th: defeetive plans and faulty decisions 


ive preferable to no plans and no decisions 
even to long-delayed and wavering plans o 
lecisions, If the superintendent fails to 
ealize the insufticiency of his knowledge, as 
too many do, he s almost certain to become 


arbitrary in action and dictatorial in ar 


as well as to reveal his shorteomin s 1 


and decisions. 
(ne oreat weakness ol 


dless of the tvpe of diree 


enerally, regat 
e organization, is their lamentable lack 
oul t the top, a lack that is in han 
nv with the prevalence of routine and 


The mere concen 


nechanism throughout. 


and 


responsibil tv in 


ration of power 
d of the system holds little promise of 
mprovement in this respect 
Professional students of educational 
ministration who have contri ted m to 
the development and present definition of 
superintendeney have tended to lay 
eat vely altogether too much emphasis on 
the superintendent as an executive, and far 
00 little on his function as an edueationa 
le ide! al practical student thinke i 
la r, a formulator and advocate of fe 


ible edueational policies. 


Ton ot police eS, leg slat on. Si \ these adm ! 


istrative authorities, are functions of the 


the function of the superin 


hoard; it 1s 


into etitect board policies 


tendent to carry 
(of course the Board must pass upon poli 


but think them out and formulates 


EAS 
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boards only could or would do 


that should not be ex 


them? If 


wisely ! But 


this 


pected, for thinkine out and formulating 


ound educational policies is the most diffi 


cult and the most important professional 


connected with a school system; the 


execution of policies IS CasV In comparison 


th their formulation. Thoughtful policy 


commana 


naking and planning should 
much of the time and the very best efforts 
of the professional head of the system. In 


the Co 


this let him get all the help all 
operation possible from his board, but let 
him not depend on his board to deliver to 
him the policies and plans that he is to 
ecute. 
What 


not often found it quite as hard to hold 


( ‘perienced superintendent has 


even an intelligent board for an hour to the 


principles and far-reach 


consideration ot 
iny policies and general plans, perhaps in 


olving eventually large expenditures, as 


to prevent that same board from frittering 
iway an hour in the discussion of petty econ 


matters that ought not to engage 


erete 


hoard attention for a moment Such ten 
dencies are not peculiar to board members ; 
they are but manifestations of the univer 
sil human charaeteristie of following lines 
as well as 


the 


ot least resistanee in thought 


exhibits 


wuetion. 


The superintendent 
sume characteristic when he devotes him 


self to executive duties to the neglect of 
constructive thinking and planning. 


The superintendent, however, can usually 


excuse, if not wholly justify, his neglect of 
the more difficult duty by reference to the 
The 


executive 


conditions under whieh he. serves. 


relative over-emphasis of his 
funetions, coupled with the greater facility 
with which his efficiency ean be judged in 
the exeeution of these funetions, almost 
forees him to the negleet of 


And he is quite foreed to such 


constructive 


thinking. 
neglect by the fact that it is an utter im 


possibility for any man, otherwise qualified 
superintendency, to do justice te 


Ther: 


n the twenty-fou 


for the 
all the duties imposed upon him. 


are not hours enough 


hour day, and the superintendent is not in 
: | 


fit mental condition after many hours de 


voted to a multitude of vexing executiv: 


problems to concentrate successfully fo 
ininterrupted hours on problems requiring 


keen analysis and the highest grade of con 


structive thinking. ~ 


The often repeated criticism that ow 
school systems are top-heavy, that there ar 
iltogether too many high salaried positions 
n the overhead, are ludicrously superficial ; 
so far as they are sincere they frow out ot 
understanding of real eondi 


The truth is that 


vross lack of 
ons and requirements. 
overhead problems exceed the capacity ol 
overhead personnel vastly more than « 
crowded classrooms exceed the eapacity ot! 
teachers, 

Such are some of the more important 
‘haraecteristies, tendencies and dangers in 
volved in the superintendency of concen 
trated power and responsibility, as it has 
reached its highest development up to th 
What the 
()ne thing is sure, the next steps must not 


Making even double allow 


present day. are next steps 
be baekward. 
ance for present weaknesses and dangers. 
present conditions mark a vast improve 
ment over the past. 

So far as the development of the supe 
distinctive professional! 
that 
The next steps must be forward; 


intendeney as a 


has gone, development is 


position 
sound, 

they must carry the superintendency far- 
ther, make of it a position of much greater 
and of higher grade professional service 
than it is today. 

Just what these steps shall be constitutes 
the problem of the immediate future. Pres 
ent conditions, weaknesses and shortcom 
The differentiation ot 


ings are suggestive. 
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and the multiplication, of per 


funetions 


sonnel in the establishment in larger sys 
tems of divisions of reference and research. 
f applied psychology, and other depart 
ents devoted to practical studies, to con 
struetive thinking and planning, are move 
nents full of promise ; 
onfined to the larger systems. 

Various efforts to secure the helpful par 
eipation of evervone in the school System 
n formulating general policies and plans. 
forts expressed in educational councils 
ommittees of teachers, and otherwise, are 
irther movements of much promise. 

Such movements as these are but sugges 

tive beginnings in the solution of the prob 
For leade 


actual working out of this prob 


lem of the immediate future. 
ship in the 
lem, we must undoubtedly look to the sam: 
iwencies that have chiefly contributed in 


twenty-five years to the present 


the past 
lefinition and professional recognition of 
the superintendeney, that is to professional 


ulents of edueation, particularly of edu 


ational organization and administration 
vhether engaged in university departments 
or in expert service in the field; but even 

ore must we look to superintendents 
hemselves. 

[t is for vou, superintendents just enter 
ny on vour careers, likewise to vou, super 
ntendents in the prime of vour powers, to 
nake the chief contributions to the advance 
nent of vour profession in the next twenty 
hive vears, just as your predecessors have 
lone in the past twenty-five vears. 

The 


sented, its highly professional character, its 


importance of the problem pre 


these are some of the 


make the 


ery difficulty, 
that 
deney a career especially attractive to the 


that 


things should 


superinten 


type ot persons best qualified for 


serviee 


SPAULDING 


they should not be 


OUR OVERCROWDED COLLEGES 
AMERICANS worship the god of size on 


bigness. We 


: ‘ ln) 
miles we get out of a gallon o 


brag of everything from the 


number of 


vas to the amount of business done in oun 
factories. Size is often confused with eft 
cieney. If a business is big it is success 
ful: if an institution is larg s accon 
plishing its only end. And this same kn 
of worship has crept to our colleges \ 
most common form of salutation betwee 
professors in different colleges is eithe: 
**Well, how many students have vo this 
year?” or, *‘What is the size of you 
freshman class?”’ \ college president 
idministration is frequently judged by the 


in the number of studer 


Inerease 


assumed the preside nev. If the coll 
has continued to grow. Its trustees and fl 
general public give him credit for be 
ereat administrator. If the imb Ol 
students has not increased ¢ 1S some 
what decreased t is supposed ther 
something the matter with hin Rarely 
does the public ask anyth ihout th 
educational work of the college or the 
nspiration which the students may | 
received toward seholarship or manhood 
or spiritual ideals. The test seems to | 
one purely of size. 

This attitude may be explained 
bv the tremendous increase in the size ot 


our colleges during the last few vears 


thus explained should perhaps be ove: 


looked. Forty vears ago a collew 1 
three hundred students was conside 
large. Today such an institution is almost 
too small to be mentioned \ recenthy 
issued bulletin of the United States 


Bureau of Edueation shows that the) 


156.000 students in the nstitutions 


were 
learning 1} the vear 1SOo0 


of higher , 
"74. 000 1910. and 


197.000 in 1900. 


The President ’s Address, Meeting of Asso 
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378.000 in the year 1918. The period eo 


ered is 28 years and the increase in the 
while 


country inereased 


number of students is 139 per cent., 


the population of the 
These figures show the 


ons Os pel eent. 


heures 


increase in the whole country; the 


for individual institutions are still more 
startling. Thus, for the college vear 1920 
the University of California had in resi 


16.000 students. while Colum 


"4 OOO students. 


de} Ce OVEr 


bia had nearly Counting 


those n the extension eourses, the total 


for California was almost 37.000, I) 


1905 Columbia University had 4,755 stu 


dents: during the next five vears the mum 


ber inereased 56 per cent. ; during the 


next five eent.: and durime 


vears 60 per 


the next five vears it inereased a trifle ove 


100 per cent. One might suppose that we 


had reaehed the limit in numbers. last 
vear, but the figures so far available show 
that in many institutions there are more 
students today than ever before. Not 
withstanding the large increases in the 
vear 1920, the enrollments for 1921) i 
most institutions are still larger. Out of 
t2 institutions, enrollments in which are 


ivailable, 35 show increases this vear rang 
2 to 2,417 


show 


students, while only 


When the 


loads will be reached no one knows. 


ing trom 
three decreases. peak 

The enormous numbers of students who 
have entered our eolleges and universities 
present a problem which has never arisen 
before. What are we to do with the young 


men and young women who insist upon a 


higher edueation? We must either take 
all or refuse to take some of them. If we 
refuse to admit all who apply, many 


keen, 
people will be denied that opportunity for 
But 


highly intelligent, bright young 


education which they ought to have. 
perhaps, if we do take them, we may do 


them harm than if we them. 


The 


nents of our colleges have not kept pace 


more reject 


endowments, buildings, and equip- 


AND 
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th the increases in the numbers of stu 


dents. Every college administrator knows 
that there is a certain ratio between the 
iumber of teachers and the number of 


and every 


that 


students who ean be well taught, 


laboratory head fully realizes thers 


sa similar ratio between space and amount 


{ apparatus, and the number of students 


trained in the laboratory. | 


1 
Who Cal be 


institutions this ratio was at its no 


most 


mal before the war. No professor had s 


many students in his classes that he coul 


not easily and thoroughly instruct then 


and no laboratories, with possibly ver 


iew exceptions, were so crowded but wh il 
sound principles could be instilled throug! 
the medium of experimental work; but v 
long since 


have passed this stage. 


There is no use in mineing the matte 


We have today in most of our colleges 


more students than we ean teach. Even 
professor and every administrator knows 
this is true and, in private at least, 


knowledges it. One has only to talk wit! 


the professors who are doing the actual 


teaching to find out the true condition oi 


educational work in many of our institu 


tions of higher learning. 

In a lecture room a professor may lee 
ture to as many students as ean hear his 
voice unless it is a lecture illustrated wit! 
apparatus, and then the limit is the num 
ber who can hear the professor talk an 
can clearly see the experiments which are 
sectiol 


being performed. In a recitation 


the ease Is entirely different. In a recita 


+ 


tion a protessor does not leeture—or a 


he should not. He should endeavor 


least 


to find out what the student has succeeded 
in doing for himself, and he should direct 
the student’s efforts along the right lines 
of study. It is generally conceded that 
the undergraduate student should receive 
a large portion of his training through the 
recitation room. It is also generally con 


ceded that the number of students in 




















room should not average more 
If then, it has been 


inerease of 


recitation 
than twenty or thirty. 
through the large 


make 


forty or eighty or more, it is evident that 


necessary, 
students, to recitation sections of 
the quality of the instruction must have 
vreatly deteriorated. This is especially 
true in those subjects in which the student 
is obliged to prepare some definite task in 
results 
Mathe 


maties and some selences are good exam- 


his study and present accurate 


when he goes to the elass room. 
ples of this class of subjects. It is a faree 
fifty studenis 
in mathematies at one time—that 1s, if the 
find out anything 


to attempt to teach forty or 
instructor expects to 
about what they have accomplished. 

The effect of 


be seen in the students. 


large sections ean readily 
Finding that they 
are not required to recite every day, many 
make little or no 


hoping to get by on review questions or 


of them preparation, 


lucky guesses. The professor who prides 


Limself upon not allowing such things in 


is class room might think very differently 


he eould hear some of his students talk 


y themselve 


amor 


eollezge with 


In one department of a 


vhich | am somewhat familiar, any stu 


dent who announees to the instruetor that 
is not prepared may go to the board, 
Copy from the text-book any lesson as 


signed to him, and receive a passing grade. 


ihus he May pass In 


thout ever having looked at the text 


ook except in the class room. I hope this 


United 


vhere such things are allowed, but 


s the only instance in the States 


[ some 


t wonder whether administrative offi 


imes 
‘rs and heads of departments really know 
what takes place in some of the class rooms 


of their institutions. The student who 


ds that he ean get along in his college 
work by performing a minimum of labor 
or no labor at all, acquires a very low 


methods in 


opinion of scholarship and the 
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his own college, and learns little if any 
thing of the subject which he is supposed 
to be studying. He also fails to develop 


a sense of responsibility; and this is one 


of his greatest defects, according to the 
business men who employ him after gradu 
ation. 

The president of one of our largest uni 
versities said, in his inaugural address, 
that 
colleges had thoroughly organized the stu 
dent these 


entirely in their hands, but the 


the students in our universities and 


activities, because were left 
college 
work was very poorly organized so far as 
results from the students were concerned. 
He added, I 
take a 


ization. 


believe, that we might well 
from the students in 
student 


work 


lesson 

The 
held to his 
it and 


organ 


who is not firmly 


sooner or later despises 


those who pretend to teaen it. A 


professor in one of our prominent univet 


sities, in speaking of the work which the 
students do, says: 

‘‘The slovenly spelling, the slovenly 
handwriting, the slovenly eXPresslon, the 


slovenly thinking, the slovenly besmudged 


page, the evidences of no capacity ho 
terest, and no idust tha lat 
minority (I am not saving maj v) of 
the students will unblushi ly hand n 
vould be a disgrace to the meanest insti 
tution. This is the sort of rottenness that 
exists beneath the goodly outside of ‘the 
most perfect educational svstem the world 
is ever seen.’ The te leration of I S Al 
offense that is rank and smells to heaven. 
The effect of large numbers upon tl 
faculties must be almost as bad as Updo 
the students. Due to cireumstanees ove) 
which they have no control, th protesso 
find they cannot keep the students up t 
the same standards hich wet formerly 
required and their enthusiasm must be 
dulled when they know the do 
their best but eannot seeure satistactor, 


results. 








8 SCHOO! 


It seems to me that this ineffectual, poor 
insatisfactory work, which is being dom 
in many of our institutions on account ol 
the exeessive number of students in them 

—_ 


must have its effeet upon scholar 


veneral. For vears our. sta 


scholarship, in the opinion of many of our 


edueators, have been low 


dean of the graduate department of one 
of the largest- universities in the United 


said, in a publie ad 


from the 


long avo 


states not 


dress, that, judg college grad 


who entered the graduate 


lates aepart 
ment of his university, there is no eh 
thing as scholar hip in most American 
colleges: that the graduate students do 
not eare about seholarship—are not pu 


Suing vraduate courses to become 
aequire degrees which will 


hieh 


hut merely to 


Oo secure positions oO! 


help them 
salaries. This is a pretty serious acecusa 


tion. I am inelined to believe it is lit 


erally true in those institutions which 
have overloaded themselves either because 
compelled to do so by law or in 
A plant 
a small amount 


The 


nspire a 


they are 
order to satisfy their ambition. 
rrows and flourishes with 
of moisture, but a flood soon kills it. 
professor who ean animate and 
degenerates 


the 


he is 


number of students, 


into a drudge and fails to awaken 
students, if 
work that he 


and deliberate thought. 


highest interest in his 


leluged with so has 
no time for calm 


W hat 


mass of 


then, shall we do with the vreat 
students which seeks to enter our 
fall 


endowed institutions have settled the ques 


colleges each Some of the privately 
tion for themselves by definitely limiting 
idmitted. It is 
the 
do their best 


the number which will be 
that in 


that 


true cases limit is so 


many 


they eannot work 


high 
but they have taken a step in the right 


direetion. Out of the 42 institutions men- 


tioned earlier in this paper, 14 refused 


admission to students varying in number 


AND 


enougn. The 
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from 8) to 1,600 \ few of the colleges 
publish the limit of attendance in advanee 

d refuse to accept more than that num 
ber eve f the enrollment is closed fi 


months betore the college opens In ot} 


cases, increased fees have had some 
terring effect upon prospective student 
Itho must be said that, as a rul 
the institutions charging the largest 
have the largest number of students I 
other cases inereased requirements for ad 


had some effect in lowe1 


admitted. 


When there 


MLISSLON have 
the numbers 
definite and norm: 


re 
alt 


facults 


equipment al 


students, no very eareful study 


of tue correlation between these factors is 
mprrative. But when it its found tl 

the mber of students is rapidly inereas 
ng and there will be serious difficulties 


arising from abnormal relations between 


seems 


the three factors mentioned, then it 
make a 


? 


Oo me an institution should very 
careful survey of its facilities. 

That 
When orders are normal and it 
that the ean fill them 


machinery and its help, no one worries 


is what every manufacturer does 
is known 
factory with its 
very much; when orders come in increased 
numbers the factory requires its expert or 
efficiency and production to make a study 
of the the 
men, 


fc 


number o 
and the 


is possible to turn out 


relation between 
the 


work it 


machines, number of 


amount of 
institu 


under given conditions. Very few 


learning 


tions of have ever followed this 
plan. If it were followed it would be pos 
sible for 


it could afford to admit 10 per cent. mor: 


each institution to know whethe 
students than in the previous year or 20 
per cent., or whether it could not take any 
more than it previously had without low 
the 
placing a burden upon the teaching staff, 


ering standards of scholarship and 


which its members ought not to be called 


upon to endure. Of course nearly ever) 
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ustitution which finds that students are 


‘coming faster than before and its resources 


sufficient should endeavor to 


re not 


those resources and thus, if pos 
more than its 


youth. If it 
its staff of 


its part, and even 
rt, in the edueation of our 


nds it impossible to inerease 


teachers and its lecture rooms and labora- 


then I believe it should definitely 


tories, 


mit the will 


number of students whieh it 
plaeing scholarship and thorough 
ess above numbers, without regard to the 


may interpret its 


a 


. 
siders the overflowing unive! 
evident that there are certain 


it seems 


whieh may be attempted in order 


fine scholarship 
full 


intelligence 


preserve at its best the 


our institutions and its value to 


the public First, through 


sts we may eliminate, either before they 


ter or not lone thereafter, those whose 
is are not adapt d to college work. It 
true that the professors ol psychology 


have not proved to the satisfaction of all 


pose will definitely determine advanee 


whether a student may profit by a college 


<dueation or not; but they have been able 


to show that, on the average, students who 
stand in the 
ed in doing their 


the 


high intelligenee tests sue 


eollege work, and that, 
stand 
] 


In Gomme 


the average, students who 


tests do not 


work. 


Statement. 


ow in such succeed 


. . 
heir eollege Perhaps this 18 too 


iodest a Our experience with 


might 
still 


neering students shows that we 


vo very much farther than this and 


» on the safe side. 


A purchaser who has more goods offered 


im than he needs always picks the best 
id rejects the poorest. When a univer- 
sity is offered students in exeess of its 
capacity, whom it may admit but whom it 


not edueate, it would seem reasonable 


an 
that it should pick out from this number 
those who are best qualified to improve un- 


yy a ¥ 
rolLesst 


der its training 


that at 


who enter our 
are totally unfit to profit by a college ed 


cation. <A 


than this fails to graduate but there ar 


very muel 


many reasons besides poo scholarsh 
which account for some of these failures 
On the average, the engineering colleges 
ot ti country vraduate only bo I 
per eent. ot those who entetl lf 1] 
gence tests could be applied in such a way 
that even one half of those who drop o 
for lack of scholarship could be eliminated 
perlore hev enter, th ew ild be som s 
ng of monev by the institutio ind th 
vould be sreat impro mer I q 
tv ot th work done by tne ie S 
dents ind CONSE! iti ol th ! 
fore USet nd. vhere students are Lon 
plentiful. wasted. by ou ollee faculties 
‘ow tha we ire able oO dete witli 
some degree ecuracy the | powe 
of a student, let us stop wasting o 
gies on those who in ne ) ered i 
us and concentrate our effor on those st 
dents who are worth while. 

+ } ; } 


if we have more students thar 


Aga MN, 


should do the very |} 


need or wish, we 
est quality of teach ne ’ our unde} rl ad 
ate departments, in order that whateve 


failures there may be, may not come as 
the result of inferior instruction in ow 
lecture or class rooms If we apply tests 


to determine the quality of the raw ma 
ial which comes to us and eliminate 
it that which ean not be 
decent 
eareful to see that 
hands of 

fashion it for the 
key men of the 


colleges today. 


made into a fairly 


product, we should be espee 
this picked material 
in the those fully qualified t 
highest ) 
next veneration 
We should see that, so far 
they 


we are concerned have a el ance 


the gre 


has ever known. 


as 
leaders t] 


to become atest 


In discussing these phases of edueation 
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al work, I am assuming that the under- 
graduate department of a university was 
founded as a teaching institution and that 
it should be maintained as such; that the 
money which has been given to it, either 
for endowment or for buildings, was given 
because it was a teaching institution; that 
parents send their sons and their daughters 
to this college in order that they may be 
taught, and if parents should discover that 
a college or undergraduate department 
was spending much of its means and time 
on research to the detriment of teaching or 
that its teaching was inferior, its reputa- 
tion would be very much impaired. 
Perhaps the conditions which I am about 
to do with the 


These are not in- 


to name have something 
quality of our teaching. 
tended primarily to be criticisms but state- 
ments of fact. 

First—Many of our college and univer- 
sity presidents are not trained educators 
or, if they are, they are not allowed to 


use much of their ability as educators but 


must give their whole time to executive 
work, at least when it is not taken up with 
raising money to meet the college bills. 


They know little or nothing at first-hand 
about the kind of that 


done in any department of the institutions 


teaching is being 
over which they preside, and they would 


never think of visiting a elass room or 
leeture room for fear of offending the pro- 
fessor in charge. 

Second——Deans are also admirable exeeu- 
tives; but they have not time for or spend 
very little time in the discussion of eduea- 
tion and its prineiples as applied to the 
college in which they are serving. 

Third—Heads of departments, most of 
whom are ripe scholars with high ideals 
of teaching and of attainment, do not con 
sider it their duty to train the young in- 
structors under them, nor do they know 
in any detail what those instructors do in 


the class rooms. 
Fourth—Quite a large part of the teach- 
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ing in our colleges is done by young in- 
structors, many of them the finest product 
of our universities; but most of them have 
had no experience in teaching previous to 
their college appointments or training in 
pedagogical methods. It is safe to say 
that most of them have not the slightest 
idea that there is such a thing as a theory 
of teaching and they know nothing about 
the modern methods which must be studied 
by nearly every common school teacher be 
fore he or she can obtain an appointment. 
If our undergraduate colleges are to stand 
pre-eminently as teaching institutions, they 
must be staffed by professors who are not 
only profound scholars but who are also 
trained teachers. Those who are heads of 
departments and the deans of eolleges must 
be familiar with the work that is done in 
every class room. 

If teaching is the principal function of 
an undergraduate college, would it not be 
well to have in every such college a profes 
sor of education who would confer with 
the heads of departments in regard to the 
methods of teaching and give some 
training in teaching methods to the young 


I feel certain that if a faeul 


best 


instructors ? 
ty would cordially cooperate with a pro 
fessor of edueation, not only would our 
methods of teaching be improved, but the 
number of students who leave on account 
of failures in their studies would mater 
Although teaching is to be 
and 


ally decrease. 
the principal duty of the professors 
whom we appoint, the first 
asked in 


for a eollege position 1S 


If his teach 


instruetors 


regard to any 


question usually 
man proposed 
‘*What has he produced ?”’ 
ing ability is discussed at all, it is usually 
taken up as an entirely secondary thing. 

There are different methods of teaching, 
all of whieh depend for their success upon 
the personality of the teacher. It may be 
assumed, however, that where a subject is 
taught by means of recitations, as dis 
lectures and laboratory 


tinguished from 














1922) 


feel confident that in 


the 


Yet | 


mstitutions 


many of 


‘lasses do most of the reciting and credit 
The 
Ohio said to me 
had been 
the amount of reciting done by 
and 


n so-called recitation classes, and he found 





the students with the result. 


presi 
dent of a large college in 


not long ago that he studying 
students 


the amount of talking by professors 


that in some eases professors had been talk 
ing 76 per cent. of the time as determined 
by a stop waich. I am sure this president 
had no idea of subjecting his faculty to the 


did 


would 


stop watch method of investigation ; he 


wish to obtain some figures which 
show them that they were not finding out 
strdents knew, but were them- 


what their 


selves explaining those things which stu- 
dents should and eould learn by themselves. 
[f sueh eonditions prevail in some of our 
colleges and are not econdueive to the high- 
est standards of scholarship, some radical 
changes should be made in our methods of 
teaching. 


college This seems especially 


important if, on account of the large num- 
ber of students who apply, it is found ad 
visable to limit the attendance and henee 
to direct our efforts toward those of high 
‘st ability. 

I would not for a moment advoeate limit- 
ing the opportunities for a higher eduea- 
tion of those capable of profiting there- 
by, but I do believe that no institution has 
any right to admit to its class rooms stu- 
dents whom it ean not properly teach and 
the 
place 


whose very presence tends to lower 


standard of scholarship. Let us 
scholarship before numbers and quality be- 
May it not be true that, 


when we do our work with a few super- 


fore quantity. 


latively well, means will come to us to do 
the same kind of work with many ? 
CHARLES S. Howe 
CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


work, the students should do the reciting. 
our 


instructors in charge of 
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THE QUESTION OF UNIONS IN THI 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION 


Objections to the affiliation of teachers 


organizations with labor organizations 
were summarized under seven brief stat 
ments which appeared in the Su I 


cational News ol April, 1921. This sun 
mary consists of the several mbere 
statements in quotation marks below. b 
fore dealing with them, however, let 


siderat Ol 


note some preliminary con 


It ill teachers to 


’ 
pecomes 


‘ 


their arguments by casting aspersions 0 
other workers in occupational life. The 
teacher above all persons is concerned wit 
the welfare of 100 per cent. of the childre: 


and these children are about to enter eal! 


iIn¢’s seleeted from the whole scope oft OCC 


pational opportunity. It is the business of 
teachers, therefore, individually and co 
affil 


kinds of affiliation wit! 


lectively to establish not merely one 


ation but many 


organizations of workers, parents, employ 


and all others interested in the schools 


ers, 


Such affiliation must inv working 


agreements, bases for co-operatio ar 


mutual interdependence 1} order to b 


W ithout 


teachers can hardly obtain the data 


effective. these co operations 
they 
need for the edueation of children now in 
school. 

The anxiety of some teachers to draw 
their skirts close about them is amusin; 
formed 


d oth 


hand and 


in view of the frequent alliances 
between teachers, school officials, a 
educational persons on the one 
organizations of employers on the othe 

‘*The schools are linked up with the bus 
writes J. W 
the Des 


his eireular for 


interests of 
Studebaker, 
Moines publie schools, in 
the National Association. Tl 


ness the city,’ 


superintendent of 


Edueatior 


raneiseo furnish 


Rotary Club of San F 
speakers for the high schools of that cit) 
Professor D. J. MaeDonald, Unive 
Industrial Arts Magazine, 


Cineinnati, in 
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September, 1921, quotes Dr. Frank M 
Leavitt, assistant superintende | ol 
schools, Pittsburgh: ‘‘Of very great im 


portance is the matter of establishing 
friendly and intelligent relations with the 
employers of the juvenile workers.’’ Pro 
MacDonald, in the 
the co-operation of the em 
the battle is 
pro. ided, of ceurse, other factors involved 
in the 


satisfactory 


fessor same article 


s4VS = If 
rained, 


plovers can be WoO), 


way of suitable subject-matter, a 


program, good teaching, etc. 


are up to standard. Not only must 


the e 


be very 


impaign he well planned, but it must 
skillfully 
the seeming key to the situation, are to be 
MacDonald 
. L. Carlsen, of San Francisco 


executed if employers, 


won over Professor also 
quotes Mr. ¢ 
the employer must 


Vaughn. 
for October. 


‘The eonvenienece of 
be the first eonsideration.’’ S. J. 
Arts 


Another reason for the visit 


in dndustrial Uagazine 
] 


192 


to the employers is the cultivation of the 


, SAVS: 


spirit of co-operation among the employ 
Without 


part-time 


ers, and this is no small matter. 
their the 
\\ ill 


ties.”’ 


co-operation school 


face endless and annoying diffieul 


| favor these forms of co-operation, b 
| advoeate eo-operation with labor organ 
izations as well. 

Teachers represent all classes. It is 
that they should affiliate 
It had better be said that they 
should affiliate with all. 
in the School Review pleads for what is 
It is likely 


that non-partisan civies would be a very 


therefore said 
with none. 


A recent editorial 
called ‘‘non-partisan civies.’’ 


colorless and useless study, because civic 
life demands something quite different, 
described as ‘‘omni 
the best 
this kind of co-operation is that illustrated 


which might be 


partisan.’’ One of instances of 
by the advisory committee organized for 
the part-time school at Long Beach, Cali 


fornia, by Miss Agnes Woleott, and con- 


AND 
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the following individuals: See 


SIS r 


retary of the chamber of commerce, man 
ager and owner of a department store, a 
representative of ‘‘The Pike’’ (amusement 
places), a lawyer especially interested i: 
the welfare of minors, the welfare agent 
for social service in the city, a grocer, 

carpenter, a boiler maker, a druggist, 

worker in the post office, a garage man, a 
hotel and 
sentative from the ministerial association 


apartment manager, a repre 
a cashier in a bank, a linotypist, a repré 
sentative from the fish industry, a barbe: 
the two 


daily newspapers, one of whom is also a 


a representative from each of 


state assemblyman, and the superintendent 


of schools. These unite for the welfa 
of beys and girls. 
If teachers will make their affiliations 


broader, they will learn much about indus 
trial and political questions which the 
in order to make their ow: 


need to know 


work more effective. Knowing something 


of the status of the industrial problem at 
the present time, the writer cannot ‘‘view 
the 


There are many things 


alarm’’ even organization of 
teachers’ unions. 
worse. 

My own purpose in answering thes 
statements is not to present an argument 
in favor of the unionization of the teac! 
‘rs’ profession; my purpose is merely to 
the ground 

field of 


is the opinion of the writer that a system 


elear from eareless thinking 


n the school administration. [t 
f teacher participation by which policies 
exe 
full 


power, will prove superior to unionizing 


are determined democratically, and 


euted by responsible agents with 
the teaching profession; this problem he 
has discussed in ScHoou aNpD Society fo 


September 4, 1921.’ 


1But in all fairness it must be admitted tha 
teachers’ unions are dealing courageously wit! 
many fundamental issues. Witness the ‘‘Pro 


gram of Action of the Teachers’ Union of New 
York City for the year 1921-1922,’ published in 




















L} ruments and ~ ested nswers cl S ( va Ti< S Ve I i t< 
ollow. achieve Some national labor organiza 
&g Teachers are not laborers in the ons have built up a dignified machinery 
sense of wage earners.’” for settling difficulties which is far in ad 
Answer. It is not clear what is meant vance of methods used in schools and 
by ‘‘wage earners.’’ If disparagement school systems. The White Motor Car 





s intended or if an invidious comparison Company at Cleveland has a ecomprehe 


s to be made, this argument does not sive educational plan which furnishes to 





ng in America. I suppose no one will all workers complete knowledge of the 


ously argue the existence of a real dif policies of the company Where have 


ence between ‘‘salary’’ and ‘‘wages.’’ teachers won this knowledge The work 
l(iood teachers are certainly laborers in the ‘rs of Filene’s store in Boston cannot b 
t real sense. If teachers think that the discharged without the right to a hearin 
ilary system is better than the wage sys j th fellow work Teachers are 
m. let them use their efforts to seeure  fightn for the right to have a hearu 
salary status for all workers rather before discharge, but this hearing is befors 
IS for themselves. then ‘Ss ip Plors it apy rs that th > 
» **The organizations of the two are » a liiference of method here, but the 
rned = with inlike purposes and difference is decidedly) nfavorable to the 
hods. sencners 
inswer. What is the purpose of the \gain, tl cLensIN dort ieee 
- boy or the banke1 exce] to serve tucationa activities Of ADO! ae 
du il and social needs Granted that ! ld be tua ed by teachers 
he present aim of workers and employers Labor stands for equal pay for the 
s too often mere profit, the argument s * work, making no wage diserimina 
stated raises the whole question of serviee tions as to the quality of the work 
against profits. Teachers must aid in lnswe? No better policy than this 
he long process of raising to the profes equal } plan has been discovered } 
i] level more and m« of the workers t least, none tl = - 
ft the world. ied out unde present circumstances 
Practically it is a well-known fact that without injustices. Further, labor’s real 
) the question of methods teachers’ or stand is for a minimum. above which it 
nizations everywhere have necessarily does not object to diseriminations. The 
| rightly been concerned with the ques statement as it stands is wholly true 
of compensation, just as have unions. oom 
They differ in the opposition of 


(§n the other hand the methods of many 
~amer ee Y teachers to the strike. 

Or Organizations in establishing oppor : 
iho 1 a Qe PE Answer. More than one edueator | 
tunity for constitutional, dignified, an ’ . 
: - . ind remarked that the ‘‘individual strike’’ of 


aarliamentary discussion around the table ; 
’ . separate teachers to the total of 40.000 
th representatives of management are ' oe 
as . ; and more who left the profession duru 
in advance of any method which, so 
e 2 the labor shortage has se rved to mprove 
*as the writer’s knowledge is coneerned. . . 
the finaneial condition of teachers. Every 


SCHOOL AND Society for October 22, 1921. Where 


teacher ki Ows the vood effect upon boards 


on-union teachers’ association with , , 
; of education which comes from the res 
large a task nd so sound ad comprehensive 


nation ot val table members oT the rye 
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sonnel. Besides, teachers have in many 
cases held dignified, suecessful, and educa 
tive strikes, particularly in Canada, Aus 
tralia, and England. I have seen teachers 
who did not even believe in teachers 
‘‘taking a stand’’ on any question regard 
ing their profession. Happily that con- 
lition has passed away. We should so 
edueate the public that there will never 
be any need of striking. Many ‘‘labor’’ 
evroups, and the American Federation of 
Teachers as well, are opposed to the use 
of the strike. It is our business to help 
discover methods of abolishing the need for 
strikes, but it is useless to talk against 
strikes when no better way to prevent 
injustices has yet been discovered. Em 
plovers almost always have the right to 
the lay-off and lockout. We ean aid in 
the discovery of better methods for all 
workers if we work with them and not 
against them. Why didn’t we teachers 
teach the young men when they were boys 
in our classes better economies, sociology, 
and manners? The fact is that those who 
were most recently in school are the ones 
most often ealled disturbers and ‘‘hot 
heads’? in the labor movement. 

But how can union members be expected 
to be intelligent when they have been given 
so little knowledge of industrial condi 
tions? What have we ever done to edu 
eate boys and girls in preparation for 
better solutions for labor difficulties than 
strikes? Laborers do not enjoy striking; 
they do it because they believe this to be 
their only weapon when circumstances 
which they consider intolerable arise. Let 
me give a labor statement as quoted by 
John Graham Brooks in _ his _ book, 
‘*Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order,’’ 
page 317: **‘We now take it for granted 
that these erities either can’t or won't 
understand that we know the suffering 
and bear it because we ean get what we 
think right without it.’’ 
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5. ‘*The union tends to intensify the 
class spirit.”’ 

Answer. Such arguments as these in 
opposition to teachers’ unions themselves 
rest solely upon the class spirit. Exte 
sion of unionism or affiliation to ineluds 
all workers would unify elasses or at least 
bring them into effeetive co-operation for 
social wood. 

6. ‘‘The affiliation results from a eo 
fusion of private and publie service.’’ 

Answer. Does the milkman render 
What about the eoal 


miner and the telephone girl? Aside from 


private service? 


emergency workers like firemen and 
policemen, which shall we vote the most 
important to human life, the railroad 
workers, gas and electric plant operators 


) 


or the teachers? Why ask such questions 
Distinctions between private and public 
service have always broken down. Unless 
teachers have faith enough in human 
nature to believe that we have now reached 
the millennium in industrial affairs, they 
must see that ‘‘private service’’ must be 
made to serve the public. No workers who 
furnish us with useful goods or servic 
must be left wholly to the merey of a 
employer, whether he be enlightened o 
profiteering. A host of laws and regula 
tions have established this principle b 
vond controversy. 

7. ‘*The subjection tends to lower the 
professional standards of teachers.”’ 

Answer. It is not clear what the word 
‘‘subjeetion’’ means. The American Fed 
eration of Teachers never proposed any 
thing except the loosest affiliation, and such 
affiliation is nationally and not loealls 
effective. If teachers believe such affilia 


tion is ‘‘subjection,’’ it is only because 


they think of honest workers as beneath 
them. What is meant by the frequent 
protest that schools should be taken out of 
polities? Does it not mean that certail 
‘‘interests’’ have gained control and that 


par on rene 
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teachers are individually or collectively 

ler the eontrol of powerful newspapers, 
nanufaeturers’ associations, or real estate 
! hoards which limit the work of the schools 


nd eurtail necessary appropriations? Let 


teachers see that the schools are never 


iection’’ to any group but that eo 


i} 
SUD 
? 


with all who honestly believe 1 
the should be the 


discussing the 


e welfare of schools 
questo} 
that if 


attitude. 


ile. Dewey, in 
well 


different 


unions, says 


teachers take a 
they might help all workers to gain a pro 
attitude, 


teachers’ 


would 


and publie service 


fessional 
nstead of hindering them. 
the “open season’ for 
The 


ire offered in the assumption that teachers 


now it 1S 


J ust 


nions of all kinds. above thoughts 


re fundamentally interested in the reco 


struetion of pubhe sentiment. 
JOHN M. BREWER 
EDUCATION, 


"NIVERSIT 


WATE SCHOOL OF 


Harvarp | 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
HE UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR RESEARCH 
IN WASHINGTON 


rH University Cente for Research in 
Washington, the organization of which has 


; 


t been announced, is the outcome of a move 
May, 1916, 


department s ol 


when 
histery 


the large unive1 


it 


lent originated in repre 


and 


entatives of the 


4 ’ 
po cal science in several otf 


ties met at Columbia University and appoint 


committee to formulate a plan for the 
Washington, 


universities, Oot a 


ed a 
establishment at through 
of American resi 


ential eenter for graduate students who should 


operation 


archives, 
othe: Federal 


A plan was drawn up and ap 


re to eonduct researches in the 


and eolleections of the 


aries 
(rovernment. 
rroved at a second meeting of university repre 
in Decem 


held in Cleveland, Ohio, 


ner 1916, but the 


entatives 


entrance of the United 


States into the war a few months later made 


indefinitely. 
Historical 


necessary to postpone action 


1920, the 


\merican 


December, 
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Association and the American Political Seience 


Association appointed a joint committee fo 


plan As a re 


the » irpose ofl 


nees were held in Washington 


ult two confere 


1921, and artiel i 


adopted 


organiza 


n the fall of 


fion were 


The Cente to be man re ) volun 
t oe m ot ( ol ( ral i ! in a 
elt erning bod ed e B d of Re 
eare Ad ¢ Thro ommittee of 
manageme! t! hoard 0 with the 
nterest eo! de ed to ( I t one ned in 
he rh t ot the Universit Center—the 
(me Coun ‘ Edueation, representing 


Various associations of American universities 


American Council of Learned 


and coll t Line 

socretie \ ( epresents organized scholar 
hip im the umanistie fields of stud and the 

N | Resear Coum vhich, while chef 

| epresentative of he »p al and who 
rical ence ilso concerned with the or 

vanization of research in genera 

l} purpo ot the Cente declared to be 
“the promotion of re eare} ) endering aid, 
nformation and advice to aduate students 
and othe nvestigator who «de r Lo make 

se oft the archive i librarie and other col 
lection in Washington.” I the hope of 
the Board of Research Advise that they may 
thus make more effective to scholarship the 
prov ions of the Act of Conere ot Mareh 3 
1901, namel: 

That facilities for stud ese h in the 
crovernment departments, the Lit t of Con 
gress, the National Museum, the Zoologieal Park 
the Bureau of Ethnology, t Fish Commission 
+} Botan ( rder — titutions here 

fter established sx be t entific 
investigators nd to dul f lividuals 
students and graduates of instituti of learning 
in the several states and territories, well as in 
] r t of Columbia, under sue} ile nd 
restrictions as the heads of the ds tments and 
bureaus mentioned may preseril 

The activities of the Univer Center, it Is 


announced, will for the present be limited to 


the fields ot history, politi al lence, economies 


statistics, and international law and di 


and 


plomacy. Eventually, it is hoped, it may de 


; 


velop into a residential center for investigators 


all fields of learning. 








VINE j Leo SS. We ( director-general ot the 
Pan Ame an Union The secretary Sam 
uel P. Capen, director of the American Couneil 
on Kdueation Other member are hdwar 


Bree! Na Department; Winthrop M. Dan 
ymmerce Commission; I. Dana 
Bureau of Fore 
David Jayne Hill, 
sador to German Joseph <A. 
the Cen Gaillard Hunt, 


Charl (hene livde, tormer 


Durand, en and Domesti 


tormer ambas 


Hill, Bureau ot 


State 


Commerce ; 


Department; 
prolessor ol 
Northwestern University; J Franklin 
Washington ; 


Kellogg, National Research Couneil; 


law, 


Jameson, Carnegie Institution of 
Vernon | 

Julius Kle 
Commerce ; 


University; H 


n, Bureau of Foreign and 
Baron Serge Kortf, Georgetown 


Learned, Stantora 


Univer _ ‘a Leland Carnegie Imstitu 
tion of Washineton; M. O. Lore Interstate 
Commerce (ommi On; Louis VMeriam, In 


B. H. Mever 
Adolph ¢ 


c Board . (‘harle 


titute of Government Researeh; 
Interstal Commerce Commission; 
Miller, ederal hie )] 


Library of Congress: Thomas W 


Moore. 


Page, U. S 


Tarif? Comm on; Herbe Putnam, Libra 

of Congre - Paul S. Reinseh, counsellor to the 
Chinese Government: Richard <A Riee, L 

brary of Conere - John Jacob Roger mem 
ber of Congre from Massachusett Jame 

frown Seott, Carnegie Endowment for inte 


War De 
Labor 


uu 8 


Peace; Olive Ll, 
Ethelbert 


George Sutherland, 


national Spauling, 


partinent ; Stewart, Bureau of 
Statist 
Senator from Utah; Henry C 
Agriculture; Elhot 
sistant secretary of the Treasury; 
Walker, Federal Trade Commission: W. F. 
Willoughby, Institute of Government Research ; 
Zook, Edu- 


former 
Taylor, Depart 
Wadsworth, as 


Francis 


ment ol 


Gieorge F United States Bureau of 


eation 


THE INTERMEDIATE 
1919, 
Detroit 


IN DETROIT 


the Board of Edueation 


SCHOOL 
IN September, 
ot the City of , acting upon the recom 


mendations of the superintendent of schools 


and his stalf, adoptea the following as a state 
ment ol 


! That the edueaticona needs of childre 


poliey 


Domestic 














’ 1 + 
} ( ot Vo ‘ 
nd 
I r ‘ hoo with 
— - 
sania , ‘ ¢ o +} ‘ tany no 
{uy t of « tor 
T} the pupils « e sevent eight 
¢ ; , be pro d for n rg alias 
ite ols built to USE t least 1.200 
nd " to « yr the needs of t] G 
| T) ) | 
Thos ho re n to es Oo 


compulsory school law will permit 


I I 
Phose who are certain to ontinue t 
st lies in the high St hool;: 
Thos ose future n school is ' 
That children of grades 10, 11 and 1 
led osmopolitan higt se) 
to 1 the physical, social, intellect 
] ol needs oO ous tv] f 1 
Repor s eovering ti j Vv" rs 
t] policy have just been made publi T 
o that there are now 42 platoon schoo 
operation ind that he held o ‘ nite ‘ 
(Llate ool, wi ile no ail é Co ( 
prowre iis heen mad I ( i ilre 
rye i ymp! sned | ere ire ho pe 
pou nrermediate choo Ihe I ! 
cho built under the general program, the 
Barbour and Hutchins, will be opened d 
econd emester ol 1921-22 The M 
ind MeMicha intermediate buildings, of 
yresent schools, will be retained in the ul i 
plant. The Condon, Neinas and Jovee bu 
Ing will hecome ultimately e] mentary cehoo 
for which purpose they were originall 


Additions to the Me Michael and Mill 


buildings have been authorized, the completior 


igned. 


whieh will permit them to funetion upo1 


the new intermediate eurriculum. Interme 


buildings on the Jefferson, Cente 


diate 


Breitmeyer and Southeastern sites have bee 


authorized and will be built as soon as land 
1923, there will 


by 1930, 2 


, . ‘ 2 
secured, »\ 


September, 


nine intermediate schools and 


buildings of this type will be in operat 


Ultimately the Detroit educational plant \ 


consist of 123 elementary schools (kinde 


garten and grades I to 6), 22 intermediat 


schools (grades 7, 8 and 9), 14 cosmopolita 


high schools (grades 10, 11, 12). 














OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CONNECTICUT 


enrollment ha 


\ SURVEY 


school more than 


HIGH 


joubled in Connecticut in the past ten years, 


t 


wcording to the figures reported in a survey 


yf Connecticut high schools just made by Jesse 


B. Davis, supervisor of secondary education 


n the state. Nevertheless Connecticut ranks 


nly 2lst of the states in “drawing power” of 
he high school, with a ratio of 17.4 per 
to 1,000 population, the highest state in the 


inion being California, with a ratio of 27 per 
housand 

Only about 25 per cent. of the graduates ol 
high schools go on to some stand 
per the 


teachers, survey 


Connecticut 
ente1 
the 


ard college, and oniy 6 cent. 


school to become 


how The number of pupils continuing their 
education in some other way or In Institutions 
ther than standard colleges and norma! schools 
21 per cent. “This means that considerably 
nore than one-half of our graduates are going 
m with further study to fit themselves for 
é ittles,”” says the survey report. “Twenty 

wo per cent.—nearly as many as those who 
iter the standard college are entering im 
mediately upon business pt : A very 
mili proportion, 5 per cent., are entering In 
n spite of the fact that this is an in 


This 


opportunity 


trial state. may be due, in part, to 


and emphasis placed 
} 


the lack of 
on this type of training in our high schools,” 
the 


Investigating leneth of 


the 


session, 


survey 


ound that among Connecticut 
divided 


The larger 


practice 


ugh sehools is about evenly between 
he single and double session plan. 
schools in the eities tend to the single session, 
while the majority of the small schools have 
the double or both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The badly over-crowded conditions in 
certain cities have forced seven schools to di- 
vide the sessions into two platoons, part of 
the 


Two more cities 


the school attending in the morning and 
other part in the afternoon. 
will be foreed to adopt this plan next year. 
‘This condition is to be deplored as it is not 
satisfactory and is unfair to pupils, teachers, 
and to the taxpayers,” says the survey. “Class- 
shortened; no 


@s are crowded: 


periods 


are 
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time is possible for supervised study o 
the 


seriously handi 


sonal conference; and direction of extra 


curricular activities is apped 


if not prohibited. The teachers are often over 
burdened and pupils are denied many privi 


leges. A new building campaig: the 


mand in these cities.” 


THE SECRETARY OF LABOR ON CITIZEN 
SHIP EDUCATION 


[x a letter to Congressman Albert Johnson, 
made public on January 2, James J. Davis, 
secretary of labor, renews a plea made fre 


during other administrations for ex 


of the 


quently 


pansion present Bureau of Naturaliza 


tion into a Bureau of Citizenship that should 


have charge of the registration and edueation 


ol immigrants. 
eitizer 


Diseussing educational facilities for 


ship training Secretary Davis say 


There are at present numerous | ite organiz 
tion ‘ l I rinke n smal . to provi le 
+ iship tr . \These op te throug! poy 

subs ipt oI I ost @enses the el! iva ling 
nself of tl opt nity | s nothing This is 
+ mistak rl ilien is self-respe ig ! 
Wi look pon his i t potent y ! t n 
Hie does not want something for notl ’ Viewed 
fror other standpoint ean be seen that this 
hap! rd method of educating our a s is not 
ym nsatist tory bu wastefu Th e ! st be 
duy ation of effort, duplication of machinery 
If the government undertook the work, ther 
would be one head and the money for the work 
would come from the alien himself, where it 
should come from There would be no necessity 
for soliciting funds. The facilities offered by the 
patriotic and civie organizations could still be 
used, but under the supervision of the govern 
ment 


not eare tor the 


See 


} ] 
senoois can 


The 
registration of 


public 


immigrants, according to 


retary Davis: 


Suggestion has been made that this registra 


could be 


Naturalization, 


tion conducted outside the Bureau of 


public schools 


possibly by the 


I do not think this advisable for several reasons 
Registration should be conducted entirely under 
government control. Special machinery in most 
cases would have to be set up. The naturalization 


examiners are thoroughly familiar with the nat 


uralization laws, as only those giving their entir: 
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public 
They 
thoroughly to know the 
eould be 


to tl vork could be familiar The 


hool ¢ her ire constantly changing 


0 | iot be expected 
thers 


tion law consequently 


t of application or administration. 

re, the registration machinery would 

practieall every community the 

nt of sj il clerical help, which must be 

paid for The funds for this purpose are contem 

rl | to on from one source the control 

hould be from the same The work should be 

f ! Lom and the records should be the 
opert of the government. 


between the Nat 
This 
ceo ration, however, should not be to the end 


sho ild be 


on Serviee and the 


cooperation 


publie schools. 


that chool uthorities should eonduet registra 
tior It should be entirely edueational Very 
e work tld be done by the publie schools 
in edueating for citizenship 
Visual teaching is favored by Seeretar 
Dav 
Vir | Ivancement in edueation is by 
two rencies—visual and written’ instruction 
Thre ] vis r tion, that is, bv still or 
motion pietures, Imost everything exeept the 
scienees n | taught successfully to men, 


women and children of every race and nationality. 


It is the most effective method of teaching not 
onl story and geography, but the prineiples of 
good vzovernment sy collecting a reasonable fee 
for registration, sufficient funds ean be provided 
to give a liberal visual education on Americanism 


new and potential citizens of foreign birth 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION READING COURSES 
Tue United States Bureau of Education now 


has available a number of important reading 


courses most of them the result of a cooperative 


arrangement entered into at the close of the 


war with the Ameriean Library Association. 


Under the plan now in operation the Bureau of 


Edueation provides the reading courses, and 


the work of the readers—who may be citizen 


of any age, occupation and location—is checked 


up by state officers in the state departments of 


publhe instruetion or in the extension divisions 


of state higher institutions. <A  eertifieate is 


granted by the bureau on evidence of comple- 
tion of the preseribed reading. 

“After War Reading Course No. 12” deals 
with 


“Heroes of American 


Democracy’’— 





XV, No. 365 


Jette rson, Jac 
neoln No. 13 cove 


p, Navigation and Marine 


Washington, Hamilton, 
Marshall, Franklin 


*Seamanshi 


and L, 


hook on 


Engineering.” No. 14 takes “Iron and Ste 
for its subject, and offers an attractive co , 
of reading on the manutacture ot iron and 

steel, including the blast furnace, metallu 

of steel, and its manipulation into var 


products. There is also a reading course (Ni 


16) on machine shop work, including we 
a o other @eourses 1n the series, not vet r 
duced to the aitraective pl nted torn ) 


first four mentioned, are provided in mim 


One of them is on Dante ai 


other on foreign trade. 
Miss Ellen C. Lombard is in charge of 
eading course Bureau ot Edueation he 


AND NEWS 


\ 


NOTES 


Superintendent 


EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATE (ndrew \ 


New Yo 


public schools, will retire in February. 


Edson, tor twenty-five years in the 


D. W. Wor«k1NG, formerly superintendent o 
schools ot Arapahoe County, Colorado, is no 
a member of the faculty of the Univer 


\rizona at Tueson 


J. R. BeEacHLer, formerly superintendent o 
Nutley, New 


Westerville, Ohio, where he is 


schools of Jersey, Is now 

principal of the 
Aeademy, teaches methods and school adminis 
supervision of practice 


tration, and has 


teaching. 
J. D. Stm«kins, formerly superintenden 
Newark, Ohio, is district superintendent of 


schools of 


East San Diego, California 
Miss 
than twenty vears a member of the staff o t 
Harvard 
her home in Cambridge on 
M. H. 
schools of Fort Worth, Texas, is the new pre 
the Texas State Teachers’ Associa 


HENRIETTA Swan Leavitt, for more 


Astronomical Observatory, ches 
December 12 


Moore, superintendent of the publi 


dent ot 


Two of the lecturers on the Hoover Lectur 


Roanoke College this sessio! 
David M. 


University, 


Foundation at 


will be Dr. 


Hopkins 


Robinson, of Jo 


whose subject 





sry 14, 1922] 


“Ancient Cities of Asia Minor,” and Dr. 
Edwin A. Mims, professor of English at Van- 
derbilt University. 

Proressor Henry S. Jacosy, for 21 years 
head of the Department of Bridge Engineering, 
Cornell University, will retire on the age limit 
in June, after 31 years of service at Cornell. 
graduated at Lehigh 
following practical 


Jacoby was 
University in 1877 
engineering work, was an instructor at Lehigh 
trom 1886 to 1890. 


Protessor 


and, 


Dr. Davip B. Corson, city superintendent of 
schools, Newark, is chairman of a committee 
recently appointed by the State Council of 
Education to cooperate with Rutgers College 
in outlining a course of study for high school 


for the proposed 


teachers in preparation 


teachers’ college of the State University at 
New Brunswick. Others serving with Dr. 
Corson are: Henry M. Maxson, superintend- 


ent of schools, Plainfield; Don C. Bliss, super- 
ntendent, Montclair; Ralph E. Files, prin 
ipal of East Orange High School, and Henry 
M. Cressman, superintendent of schools, 
\tlantie County. 

Professor RaymMonp Weeks. of Columbia 
University, was elected president of the Mod- 
rn Language Association of America at the 
nnual meeting in Baltimore during the Christ- 
The officers are: 


Edwin 


mas holidays. remaining 


Viee-presidents, Greenlaw, University 


of North Carolina; William Kurrelmeyer, 
Johns Hopkins University; James H. Han- 
ford, University of Michigan;  secretary- 


treasurer, Carleton Brown, Bryn Mawr Col- 


W. R. Durrey, head of the division of visual 
ustruction in the University of Texas, has re- 
cently been appointed associate editor and di- 
rector of The Educational Screen, an independ- 
ent magazine published monthiy in Chicago in 

nterest of national education. N. L. 
Green, formerly of Princeton and Brown Uni- 
editor-in-chief of the 


versities 1S 


magazine. 
Other members of the editorial board are E. K. 


Fretwell, associate professor of education in 


Columbia University, H. L. Slaught, professor 
n the University of Chicago, L. T. Damon, of 
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Brown University, and D. C. Stewart of 


Princeton. 


Besives Dean A. S. Whitney, of the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan, 
who is the newly elected president of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers Association, other officers 
for the are: Charles E. Poor, 
superintendent of schools, Traverse City, first 


vice-president; Mrs. Bessie Priddy, Ypsilanti 


coming year 


State Normal School, second vice-president; 
C. H. Griffin, superintendent of schools, 
Adrian, third vice-president; Mrs. Dessalee 


Dudley, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, treasurer; C. W. 


schools, Cadillac, and Frank 


Crandell, su 
perintendent of 
E. Ellsworth, Kalamazoo State Normal, mem 


bers of the executive committee. The associa- 


tion was reorganized upon the basis of six 
district associations, with boundaries so ar 
ranged that annual meetings, which will be 


held in each district, will be easily accessible 
to all 
will be a general association, controlled by a 


members of the Associations. There 


representative assemb’y, and a paid secretary 


for part or full time work as the case requires. 


Plans are under way for an official bulletin, 


publishing the program, principles and re 


ports of the Association. 


Dr. Frank K. Securist, professor of edu 
Cincinnati, died on 
illness “Dr 


Con 


cation in the University of 


December 1, following a long 


Sechrist,” said Superintendent Randall J. 


don of the Cincinnati schools in his report to 


the Board of Edueation, “was a man modest, 


quiet, unassuming, but of great strength of 


character and fine He was an in 


integrity. 


brought to his work fine 


He wa 


the stu 


spiring teacher, and 


scholarship and great devotion. high 


4 


ly regarded by his associates and by 


dents who came under his instruction.” 


Dr. C. P. Founrain, for the last 
English at the A. and M. 
his residence at Col 
25th. Death 


He had been in bad 


twenty 
vears protessor ol 


College of Texas, died at 


lege Station, Texas, December 


was due to heart fail 


health for two years. Dr. Fountain was born 


in Carlowville, Alabama, November 20th, 1854, 


and was a graduate of Howard College at 
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received the degree of 


Alabama He 
from the 


Marion, 


doctor of 


divinity theological sem! 
nary at Louisville and his master’s degree from 
Harvard. He to the A. and M. College 


chaplain in 1899, remaining two 


went 
of Texas as 


vears, then to Baylor College at Belton as pro 


fessor of Latin and Greek until 1900, return 
ng to A. and M. and remaining there since 
FOLLOWING a survey of the educational s) 


tem ol Sparta, Wisconsin, conducted by Wal 


ter S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in eity school 


administration in the United States Bureau of 


Mdueation, the city has earried a bond issue 


of $225,000 for building purposes 


Work has begun upon the new central junior 
high 
The 
$342,000. The building will oceupy the block 
opposite the John Marshall High School. 


chool building in Riehmond, Virginia. 


contract calls for an expenditure of 


TH of Technology of 
Pittsburgh Mr. 
\. W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury, his 
old residence and property on Forbes Street. 
This located that it naturally 
becomes a unit in the ground plan of the school. 
The house will be used at once as a dormitory 


Carnegie Institute 


has received as a gift from 


property is so 


for women students at the Institute. The 
ecrounds are ample to permit of future exten- 
sions to the building and enlargements will 


he made as circumstances permit. The value 
of the house and grounds is $125,000, it is 
stated. Mr. Mellon’s gift has a triple value 
to the school, as the Carnegie Corporation of 


New York has promised to give during the 


next twenty-five years, an amount of cash 
double the value of any property or money 
up to $4,000,000 which might be bestowed 


upon the sehool. 


Savep to the University by an anonymous 
donor, with a gift of approximately $700,000, 
less than 24 hours before the option was to 
expire, the Dyeckman tract at 218th Street and 
Broadway, now to be known as the Columbia 
Stadium site, definitely beeame Columbia prop- 
erty on December 31. The option on the 26-acre 
tract was to have expired at noon on that date. 


The completion of the purchase is the culmina- 
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tion of a campaign waged by a committee of 
last May 


days be 


undergraduates sinc« 
Club 

fore President Butler announced that all ef 
forts had failed. The 
proffered the next day, and final purchase a 


alumni and 


At a Columbia luncheon two 


anonymous gift was 
rangements were made Saturday morning. “It 
is with profound satisfaction,” President But 
ler said, “that I 


warm personal friend, who wishes for the time 


am able to announce that a 


being to remain anonymous, has made a prince 
lv gift of the sum needed to enable Columbia 
University to acquire for an athletic field and 


stadium the Dyeckman tract of more thar 


twenty-six acres, which has been held und 
option since last May. The total cost of a¢ 
quiring the property will be about $700,000 


HeERBERT Hoover, Seeretary of Commerce 


urges a widespread observance of Child Labo 


Day. In a letter to Owen R. Love. oy, General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Con 
mittee, Mr. Hoover says: “Child Labor Day 


is Important because it reminds us to conside 
the question of child labor as a national prol 
lem. Every child in the country who labor 
to the prejudice of health and education is 
liability to the nation. It is infinitely bett 
to prevent child labor and to compel and sup 
port the education of our children today thar 
to look 


healthy citizens tomorrow.” 


inefficient and un 
Child 


Saturday, January 28, in 


after untrained, 
Labor Day 
will be observed 
synagogues; Sunday, January 29, in churche 
and Sunday schools; and Monday, in schools, 


colleges, clubs, and other organizations. 


Tue University of California has announce: 
a new grouping of studies under the title of 


“Rural Social Eeonomics” in the College o 


The studies in this group are d 
the 


Agriculture. é 
signed for students planning careers in 
field of Marketing, Co 


operative Organization, Settlement ar 


Management, 
Land 


Farm 
Agricultural Teaching in high schools a 
nior colleges. 

Errorts are being made in California to ras 
the salaries of superintendents ot 
The Sierra Educational News state 


that of 58 county superintendents, 25 


county 


schools. 
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of $1.800 or less 


The recent annu 





’ $1,500 or less 


r of city and county superintendents passe 

lutions ealling for inereases in the salaries 
county superintendents and the State super 

endent. The salarv of the State uperir 


tendent is $5,000. 


THE Health Board of the 


Rockefeller Foundation will cooperate with the 


International 


Philippine Government in the reorganization 


f the publie health work in the islands, ac 


ding to an announcement made by the 


foundation on January 3. Fellowships tor 


idvaneed studies in United States 
announcement stated, and special 


ttention given to training young wome: n 


public health nursing. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
HOW ONE SCHOOL MEETS THE PROBLEM 
OF SCHOOL “PARTIES” 
ScHOOL “parties” in a normal school are no 
ess of a problem than m o 
1] 


colleges. 


They constitute a proble: whieh de 
ands a more or less stern attitude on the part 
The 
bidden and consequently it is felt that they 


They 


hole-hearted approval but, because if 


of the school authorities. eannot be for 


must be controlled. are not given very 


can't be 
to take place with 
For this 


to them is of 


elped, they are permitted 


eservations and restriction reason 


reneral feeling with regard ten 


natural and therefore unsympathetic 


This situation is unfortunate because, as no 


om ill deny, play is a normal activity of 


man life. It is not simply recreation. It is 
| e of life as truly as work is and is eo 
nate with it. If, therefore, it is a proper 

‘ yn of the school to edueate and to train 
ents to work efficiently, it equally its 

! o do the same with respect 10 play. 

e normal sehool, with tudents of the 
from 16 to 20 isually supposed tha 


lor and the eonduet oT 


take eare of themselves, because the stu- 


ents are regarded as old enough to know what 


do and how to behave. And there is always 


ii in reserve by the teachers or the principal 


power to veto or to restrain if the students 


ansgress. 





AND 


| not l ee! recog if the tram 
ner oO oung people tI | of then 
l ree lamer i and hap 
” nd econseanently the resoureeful 
nes ? planni! yholesome and eniovable 


young people 


0 no i! choo ace ol eou ( know how to 
dance and are eager to have a dancing party 
when a school « nrtertainment propo ed Sueh 
i function entirely prop ind legitimate 
It need no e Tro ed upon, tor it is a natu 

il and ! ersall ipproves ocial aetivity 

| eVE ere ar fault to be found 
‘ ‘ ta i observed 1 espeet to 
Do Oo? o mar ‘ ot dancing or to the kind 
ot musi rere ec i he chool, | wonder, 
anv obligation toward he wients, to train 
them to dance well and to prefer good musie 

» poor Would t the stuck weleome in 

ruction of nd? It ey dance poorly 
oO! mproperly, t not because they have 
learned to do it that wa and not beeause they 
prete P it? If ney t! nk ~ a ad mu { Is the 
or mu to incing, it om because they 

e not acquainted with a better kind? 

We have tound by expenence at Worceeste 
that these eondiiior are true an that sto 
dents not only are eager for instruction in 
these matters, but are willing to pay for it, if 


permitted to do so. In fact, last year a dancing 


teacher of refinement and high standing was 


engaged tor atter chool nstructior olly at 
the students’ expense and she met t] demand 
in a way mos itistacto both to the students 
and to the faculty 

But often the dancing } e or Kind 
desired beeause it is the or nd of pa with 
whi the student are tamil Wit! tha 
type ot entertain nt the ese ‘ er ind 
whenever the choo espo not ad 
mittec Oo accept 1 ¢ ) ‘ iv 
come the rule and the ronnie 0 Ol partie 
become dith eu i rad () t othe 
hand it he se ) e ‘ opp nity 
to give 1s stucde! il I 4 a 
wid field Tor l ne ¢ I 

It is especial approp normal 
school to take this view be » it tudents 
are preparing to become teache ! | have 


some day the duty of tf ung children in their 


and school entertainment lo enlarge 


play 
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their resoure in providing social entertainment ome Indians, and various maids, besides othe 
is, then, not only to promote thei personal characters. 
enjoyment but also to add to their preparation The seene was a brilliant one, full of sur 
for their professional work. Both objects may prises and revelations of personality, disclosing 
be secured through the same training and they traits and talents hitherto unsuspected. The 
will not contlict with each other but will rather pirit of dignified but open-hearted fun pre 
fortify one to the other. vailed and in the laughter and candor of the 
This conception ol the situation Is uccepted ituation all shyness and awkwardness vanishex 
at the State Normal School at Worcester and \ grand mareh began as soon as all had a 
is made the guiding prineiple in regard to _ rived. 
ichool partie Although daneing-parties are Then came the special dramatie events. The 
occasionally given, instead of having every one teachers represented Labor Day and appeare 
+ dancing party, a permanent committee on n costume impersonating a Red Cross nurse 
entertainment, composed of both teachers and and a hospital nurse, a maid of all work, a lady’ 
tudents, makes careful preparation for each maid, a cook, a farmer with tools and basket of 
social function and provides a wide variety of vegetables, a professor in cap and gown, ca 
wholesome, enjoyable and worth-while parties, rying a bundle of examination papers, Portia, 
in which the entire school enthusiastically par a dressmaker’s model, a modern woman of bu 
icipates ness, “Miss Cam, somebody’s stenog,” a police 
As an illustration of such a party, a deserip man and a waitress. An original poem wa 
tion is given of the celebration of Hallowe’en. read by one of their number, with many a b 
The traditional manner of observing this day of tun expressed in it, and in order to demor 
full of teature that are grotesque, otten strate their fine spirit in sharing the student 
vulgar, and extremely lacking in refinement. rood times, they gave a unique dance of thei 
Students perpetuate these objectionable fea own invention. 
tures because they do not know what else to Group | of the students chose Columbus Da 
do. These students made use of thei recent tue 
Our committee, realizing this fact, arranged of the period of discovery in American histor 
an autumn party, so-called, and provided a and were dressed in the costume of the different 
substitute entertainment that not onlv afforded characters in the Columbus story: Colm 
much pleasure to everyone but was worthy of himself, his son, Little Diego, and certain ot 
being given by an edueational institution. The is friends, Queen Isabella and King Fe 
udents of the school are regularly divided into nand, with attendants, and several Am«e 
rroups for class-work, and tor the purposes of Indians. Without seenery, with no furniture 
| party the division n their usual form were mit some chairs, but with appropriate origin: 
‘nlisted to cooperate as groups dialogue, they represented the outstanding fea 
For th eclebration of autumn, each group es Ol the story in tour scenes: (1) Colun 
us assigned an autumn holiday or event, which at the monastery; (2) Columbus at the cou 
as to be presented in pantomime or dialogue of Queen Isabella; (3) Columbus and his sa 
dramatization, with or without seenery and — ors on board the Santa Maria; and (4) Colum 
costumes, as thev preferred There were nine bus and the American Indians at San Salvado 
rroups, including ihe teachers, which por It was clearly and smoothly spoken, well ena¢ 
trayed appropriate events, and the time re ed and very vividly portrayed, yet extreme! 
quired was about an hour and a quarte The mple, with no unnecessary flourish and leay 
presentation of these numbers was preceded by ing to the imagination of the audience the ra 
» general social time for a half hour, while the pleasure ot supplying, each person tor hu 
students were arriving. Nearly evervone was elf, the connecting tacts and events. 
in costume; there were soldiers, sailors and Group II, with minds still stirred with ew 


statesmen, a policeman, a farmer, nurses, rent events, undertook to stage the Washingto: 
witches, summer girls, tennis players, a king, conference for the limitation of armamen 


a queen, and a cook, a naturalist, a professor, With costumes and facial make-up very easil 
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anged and suite > ene iu o Wit baohke 
d of introduction and greeting most stril 

9 apt in eve case, these ambassadors of 


orld peace rece 


ved much applause and caused 


h tun, as we saw step out for special notes 
iweession President Harding, Premier Llov: 
reorge, Prem er Brian secretary Hug @s, CX 
President Wilson, the Hon. Wellington NKo« 
Count, Ishi, Vice-President Coolidge, Ach 
Sims and others. The picture was real, the in 
ession stril ng in I elec n iors 
etory th ! y ould iM if) ned 
fsroups Ili, IN ine \ presenter eu 
ist ot Ha owe'e} (dive rroup ! i 
esses, bv colo orm and decoration made to 
present the vevetabies otf the fall ‘ . 
the pumpkins, the squash, and the beet, con 
ned the harve aeu t! Hallowe’er Phe 
ter Vas spelle out b a ing lett priviree 
e iront of each girl aress the vhole 
ene Was givel ind eaning b 1) 
priate bit of verse expla ning both the lk 
ind the character represented 
(nother group on a darkened stage co 
of goblins and witches and eats, all of Hal 
we'en fame. With electrie lights shining o 
alternate flashing from the gobins’ eves an 
» the accompaniment of weird and mourntul 
iusic, the witehes and eats gave a umque 
ind graceful but most amusing dance 


Tl ¢ 


third ol 


ne 


t Hallowe'en froup ‘ O-e 


e seene ol witches from Macbeth, this 
elng given as a shadow piet ire behind a bril 
antly hghted white screen, all lights in the 
“hence room front being Pp out. The 
tehes tirred the ! erious brew n a 


uldron hanging from a tripod and over a 
lazing fire. The witches at the fire concocted 
e tortunes of the girls in the audience and 
epeatedly they dipped out from the boil 


auldron the finished fortunes Other witche 


ok them out into the audience, causing much 
forth. 
Group VI varied a little the autumn thought 


ind 


(\rmistice Davy. 


with the predictions set 


chose to portray the ideals suggested by 


n shimmering white, 
+t forth 


background and made mo1 


Dressed ] 


like marble statues, s¢ against a dark 


triking by the dim 


ming of the lights, these girls appeared a 


Love and Good-will, 


, ‘ . 
Peace, 


Liberty, Justice, 


AND SOCIETY 


t 

Drie! Hut 0 
ad effec ‘ ina 
(hit n Group V1 

then ! ive 

ot the tal ng lea ‘ 
le rimmes 

flo ec a Lll¢ 

.. Le) I to ” 

Ln | } Iie ') et ‘ 
The 1) 

‘ il! ‘ " % 

, } 7 

tl t el t } i ‘ 

eovere 

cir ed ¢ 1} 
ole ‘ vo 

oto ‘ ( ”) 
‘enw ‘ ! { t 
e-p! c i! 
hie “ 1) ? 

eure ame rt 
Decoration ‘ 

’ inved hb ‘ 

i i! pDiredlese 
‘ adel 

tormesr th choo 

evTrective nd Varies 

it colo ) ‘ “ 
ere pro 1(iee he 

dancing Vv i l 


, t} } 
real t hie tude 
time oO ! hat 1 
(n enthusiastic an 
he hole school I 
and vet not lacking 
iwipated and everyt 


And the merit ¢ 


phatiealh n three 
school should pron 
students to pla: we 


ana personal aire 
paration, and a ‘ 
operation on the p 

I 

dents. 
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QUOTATIONS 


ENGLAND AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


me of our newe niversity problem 
espe eem tO rie i t ! England 
i ! ! eh trom Ame ( o, Irom the 
) ‘ edueational lite i weer! wed Dd 
? ‘ t i) ‘> °t! ) 
pri 
\ ‘ Deel toreed ( apidl lo 
> ( erer ota vreat and iil ed cemor 
’ ent cit re lo educatiol 
1 ( ! thie ‘ ib hment ana 
ee , ) \ 1! ‘ ( a? l Cite lil 
att 0 here and al n the evolu mo 
‘ a ude? ell-gover) 
) o ¢l hit led ( a) ill 
‘ hive ‘ i! ill oune develop 
if ) cu ad social a well iis elle ial 
iri » Drovice eul ol pl eal had socla 
ell-b far in advance ot anything we have 
r nes But, most n portant ol all, it has 
oo? rained her to relate the teaching ot sub 
e%¢ o it nh ore to interest and to afford 
nite ‘ nourishment to many who do not 
col from cultivated surroundings, and who 
nol preparing to be scholars or educational 
pecialist Consequently, many ot the lecture 
eo} ‘ tive live’ method of attacknu ra sub 
eC l of handlne discussion ¢lasses—con 
nuch that 1 uggestive, especially to those 
) n England who have to deal with the 
eV pe ot universit tudent 
su courses as those given b Mi Greorgt 
Haven Putnar on Greek literature, and Miss 


Latham on play-writing, at Barnard 


Baker's training in dra 


College, and Protessor 


atic art at Harvard, are a revelation of live 


and vigorous teaching, and ot the close relation 
which can be made between a literary subject 
and lit Kor Ameriea is so intensely alive; il 

her eager and thrilling vitalitv whieh, above 
everything else, strikes the English visitor to 
hes ore refreshing and invigorating him, 


though at 


first if may slightly overpower him. 
We, of the Old World, are just a_ little 


weary—disillusioned it may be, critical eer 


tainly; and, in aeademie cireles, we have been 


known at times to be somewhat suspicious and 


unreceptive about new methods. This is, pos- 


sibly, the penalty of a long tradition and aceu 


AND SOCIETY Ve 





exe ence ot centuries of schola 
*ntered at our old universities, and from the 
This exp. 


hye helpful to the Ni 


standards to 


hroughout the country. 


radiating t 
ence may, perhaps, 


World, desirous of raising its 


rh degree of finish and perfection. On 
other hand, in the pecial task which lies bef 
England, of the refashioning of 
education in elosest relation to life, in ord 
eet the needs of our great industrial pop 
| believe that Ameriea, of all the 
; e world the one that ea) 
ROF. CATHERINE F. E. Spi 
of the University of Lond 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE COMMISSIONER 


OF EDUCATION 
\LURRAY 


Board ol 


JOHN ii 


of Bayonne, a mem) 


a numiy 


Kdueation for 


( ears, a man ol wide experience and sour 


1 


ulement, believes that the State Commiussione 


should be named by the St 
Board of Edueation instead ot by the Gover 


at present. He suggests that a law pr 
by Lhe 


alten he 


such a change be enacted 


neoming Legislature 


immediately 


appointment by the Governor of a new sup 
ntendent for five years, the act to becor 
operative at the expiration of that period 
order to avoid possible suspicion ot politi 


or ulterior motives of any kind as influene 
tne change. 

The suggested change seems logical a 
easonable. The State Board would seen 


he the appropriate body to possess the 


pointive power. It now chooses the count 
uperintendents, and why not the State Cor 
missioner? Governors, as a rule, are not wide! 
informed as to the qualifications of edueaton 
They must depend upon outsiders for ad 

and this is not always disinterested. Ther 
that 
play a dangerous part in fixing the Governor’ 


Boaré 


of Education is a non-partisan body, its men 


always danger political influences 


choice. On the other hand the State 


bers being selected because of their interes! 


in educational matters and their high stand 


as citizens. They are in a position to know 














ds ot men aval ( to the Dos oO ‘ ol « ation ‘ , ; ; ow wha 
State Commissioner, then hieveme ne person can do afte " i eeaiaee 
is executives Be ! lree Tro op r ot neo 7? _ dls es 
: to reward part services he need re cul ) 
: rard no ¢ laims except those of fitness, which Kdueationa test ure direct] test ot 
t should be tellivence: but the elis depends entir 
Local school superintendents are appointed, | upo e supp ' ' pe ys have 
ot by mavors of municipalities, but bv local hac t ime mi d of teachi 
hoards of education. \ was said above, ind practice Inte ’ ‘ , ere] thy 
nty uperintendents are appo nted D)' the capacity lor lear! Ls t } ' to use W 
State Board Why should the State Com ho \ nou Ip ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
oner be the only exception? \ppointment heretore identical, not \ eapa tor beu 
the Governor adds nothing to the dignity taugl an LINeEE ‘ M t t 
mportanee of the position, and, on the without director \ ‘ | yw 
ntrary, may degrade it The change seen learning to do mn ' 


esirable Vewark (N. J.) Call 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND Pim: : ic Saigo | 
STATISTICS i Me ie oe ili ae 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN MASSACHUSETTS tween the ability to do problems of a given di 


NORMAL SCHOOLS eats: it deiiaiines. aaa oan sa Ame ie 
\ the suggestion ol Director Frank Wright ma be done. For this rea on, and also to pre 
pon vote of the Executive Committee ot vent nervousness excited by the thought tl 
e State Normal School Teachers Associa one must work rapidly in order to make a sho 
e writer recently rave intelligence tests ne. the prescribed mn od of aiving the ti 
ll of the normal schools of Massachusetts Was ghtly modifies 
Che Thurstone tests were chosen, [trom those Before the test wa riven, ‘ tudent we 
esigned especially for testing the intelligences told that, in order to give those “whose min 
f persons of the age of normal students, as went b slow treight nstead ot expre 
wing best and most convenient for the pw chance. the test would he modified. Thev wer 
— Two special points in their favor are, asked to mark where they were at the end of 
that the different kinds ol probl ms are 30 minutes (the time ndicated i. Mam 
tributed through the test sheet, instead of tions) and then go on and finish the pap 
eing grouped according to kind; and second, taking 40 minutes more f the needed it The 
tew simple directions are given before be ames waies eoamieed totes 88 and Of 
nning the test, and those that take the test, minutes, although a few did not fir n 70 
without interruption, at their own chosen ti meal ill Min: Meat WU iolliindes ane alll 
te until the elose. the | test and the tota : Dees “ 
Che chief doubt entertained by the writer, ealled the B test These two scores generall 
garding this and other tests of intelligence, eorresponded but in the case of some persor 
as to the prominence of rapidity of mo thev were entirelv different Tide enn een 


and thought in fixing the score made. The clear in one school where eleven of the normal! 


rreet rather than the rapid doing of difficult school faculty took the test are 
‘ks is probably a more important factor in the most rapid worker made a score twice that 
teligence testing than in educational testing of the slowest In the B test. however, ther 
ere the aim is to determine the efticieney was verv little difference in the scores of th 


ained by teaching and training. eleven faculty subjects. Persons of their grad 
The writer regards intelligence as the ability of intelligence, if given time enough, seeme: 


ise what one knows, in ways in which one to be able to solve most of the problems of 


a 


had no training or practice. The results the diffieultv offered by 
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Chi wil ne t f@ OL Those o ower grace 
of intelligence, tor thev differed only a little 
more i! the 1! \ sCores tha n ti a | B score 
r'} tae W further nilicates vhen mar 
tnaent who were allowed 0 ike the same 
l¢ vain made nearly the ie errors a he 
lore excep rm othe cast ol one oO the 1! 
tormatior questions, abo hie the na 
learned between the two time ol testing 

WI iteve ones View ‘ aT to the ! 
portance ol peed n ntellror e process¢ 
re ult ol thre e experiment how bevond aque 
tion that important « iracteristi ol or 
( vidual in hown 1 hie B est na ire no 
hown by the \ test The que tion as to whi 
test ha the most ivnificance s still opel 


The A seore shows what a person ean do when 
peed is a large factor in measurement of in 
telligence, providing, as Was a umed, that stu 
dents tmed to work rapidly during the first 
30> minutes In the B seore the overcoming 
of diffieulties is the ehief factor. In the sta 
tisties that follow, the A tests were used. 

{re these tests reliable measures of the 7 
telligence of young adults? 

It they are, the results of testing the same 
pupil should corre pond with each othe 
This does not mean that the seores for eac 
individual must be the same in the two tests, 
for practice in anything makes a great diffe 
ence in accuracy and speed. It does mean, 
however, that pupils who are ranked high in 
one test should again rank high when the same 
or a similar test is given, providing that the) 


were in equally good condition for taking the 


In one school the same test was given again 
to 55 normal students 24 hours after it was 
tirst taken. The second day these students re 
corded the time required to do the same prob 
lems each had finished the previous day in 30 
minutes. There was a gain in seore in all but 
one case; the average gain was 6.9 points and 
this was accomplished in 10.8 minutes less time. 
Stated in another way, the amount of correct 
work done increased 8.6 per cent. and the rate 
of working 36 per cent., making the total im 
provement in efficieney for that sort of a task 
14.6 per cent. 


The students were classified into five groups, 


; 


weording to their standing in the first test 


again according to their standing in the secon: 


test Only five of the 55, or 10.1 per « 


i? 


owed a change of more than one crack 
their seore in the two tests. 

In another school 121 pupils were = give 
e tests in the fall, and again the next spring 
‘he average change in seore was 15, or 17 
per cent. in the amount and correctnes 
vork done in 30 minutes When  elassific 
nto five grades aceording to the seore 

n the two tests, only eight, or about 6.6 me 
cent. had changed their grade by more tl} 
one point, These results ndicate that 
ough the tests give higher seores whel ( 
peated, vet for the great majority of studer 


ine same, 

In two sehools there was an oppo 
to determine the comparative standing of 
dents who took an alternative test of the 


veneral eharacter. 


In a certain school 152 students were ve 
the 1920 Thurstone Test in September, ar 
about five months later were given the 191 
Thurstone test. The ranks of only four, o 
about 2.6 per cent. of these students, we 
more than one grade different in the two test 
In this same school there was given in tke 1 
also the Otis intelligence test, which is ° 
specialized for persons of normal school ae 
and above than the Thurstone tests F 
one out of a total of 201, or about 25.4 pr 
cent:, graded differently in the Otis test b 
more than one grade than in the Thurston 
test, 

In another school the 1919 Thurstone t 
were given to 132 students in January a1 
the 1920 tests in April. Fifteen of these s 
dents, or about 11.3 per cent., changed the 
grade more than one point. In this schoo 
there was a B test in both eases and in t 
the change in standing was less by 7.5 pe 
cent. In this school there was some evide! 
that pupils reversed their method of wor! 
in the seeond tests. It was expected that 


the students would try for speed rathe 


for accuracy during the first 30 minute 


Some apparently took the work leisure! 


anking of each person remains near! 


reverse the process in the sueceeding 40 minut 








ea 





the first 30 minutes, and then, finding 
ere Was still a good deal to do, speeded up 
the last 40 minutes. 

[his perhaps explains the fact that in the 
ond testing several students changed thei 


\ ore in one direction by two points and the 


4 ore in the opposite direction by the same 
yunt If an average of both scores were 
vixen, the difference between the results of the 
o tests would be less than where they are 
mpared separately. 
To sum up the results of giving the same 


nilar tests a second time to students, it 


ypears that when the same test is given there 
: slight change in accuracy and a very much 
ater change in speed, but that few students 
nge their standing very materially) When 

ntelligenee test of the same general chai 
te s given, the standing of individual stu 


much the same: but my data do not 


ww just what the effects of taking one te 
e upon the seore that will be made in a 
ir test 


\ study of individual papers trom a first 
d second test shows that the great majority 
e changes were in answering the intorma 


questions and in answering ves and no to 


logieal question: Very tew students show 


il improvement in answering the other type 


que tions. It is fair to conclude from the 
ve that both of the Thurstone tests give 
ymstant results as to the comparative intel 
gence of the various pupils but that, in grad 


g pupils, it Is necessary to use a differen 


tandard for the first and second taking of the 


1 he tandards tor the 1919 and 1920 Thm 
ne tests appears to be pretty much the 
me, in reneral there are lkelv to he tewe: 

scores and more high ones in the 1920 
than in the 1919, and little variation in 


mediu n scores, 


Table I. shows how the different kinds oft 


ools rank in the average scores. It appears 
t the semiors of the five high schools tested 
ve the lowest seore of any froup ol chools. 


e score of freshmen in ten normal schoo! 


ested by Thurstone is next, and that of the 


en Massachusetts normal schools - slightl 


gher, while the freshmen in 30 colleges as 
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tested by are ! I highe in 
inv ot the other group If ineering stu 
dents onl are average ‘ iy rit ot 
college freshmen till greater 
Probably hese differe t 1 ean 
tudent who are eleete er emsel ve 
or atllendance upon the )] ive a hig! 
iie Ol ntelligence o ort tested, u 
engineering schools t other departme 
‘ colleges general! ! normal schor 
al ine ! eho a 
‘ ehao) 
rABLI AVERAGE SCORES 
ry — oh school nee) 
len M s s 
Ten « ! tS 
| + i 
| erat ot elementa re taken, 
al ! ll by ( ‘ en Mas 
‘ t orl ‘ ! il l 
e! t vhth Lp e fi ve 
en) We iiso | where 
re ( am@vahced ce igre ot the 
wo veal elementa ae or hehtl 
HY at o tie ‘ | 
Score aunvged iLron ( 152 \\ etl cla 
nto é oup ere follow 
} 1) ( B 4 
. s 118 
i ( move 4 ( \ imkai ie 
Ww Te) I \\ ©! ce rm rout 
" ) » eou *« i V4 oun 
a { im ‘ ove OF Table 
|| ’ irere pre ’ ! iti 
lhi il } ( Choe ‘ 
Massachusetts no 
\ rt i}? ct { ‘ ‘ 
t d in the freshman « t college 
! all Cl t ! \! ( at la 
‘ "> Ma 0 he ef eve ire 
‘ Counhpcte elim ‘ ” re ret ne 
nio cv classe oO ( lé 
Colle re pave ane eeDp ( lh nt 
é é iM een Sv 1 Te) Wye cent. of all 
t Wen Ol colle t f i ‘ rrace 
7. ‘ hg ? c i ‘ t Ma a | 
ol il <¢hoo i l ‘ ia | il 
to the claim sometime ‘ iat bright tu 
cent ron «tO colle res iil l ones to ormal! 
chools 
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ARLE Il OPO IONS OF LOW MEDIUS 
AND Hi GR kh OF | LLIGENCH 
" ‘ 
‘4 
\ — / 1s 
( 
} ; r ‘ 
nel i ( } ¢ ( ( eore 
erence " ( ( ‘ ow ( 
as found and « ded py five he numbe oO 
‘ é to be } ie) ina ont ol the lov est 
eore or lye hy he amount ot the quotie 
ere marked E ane e othe cores, D, C, B, 
nd A by a similar grouping ot those who diffe 
1 not more thar ( previous! entions 
quotient 
The normal ool cholatr ») ana othe 
Lele on the eare id » be { 4 aed beeau ‘ 
ie did no make five grades 1L one rank o 
difference was taken as the uni For exampl 
e be wient might averag L2 and the 
poorest 3.2 This would make a difference of 
only two rank hetween the best and the poo 
est studen In re anking the mar 0 
a school five grades differing by .4 were made 
E D B \ 

; RS 1. 1.0 } S ) 
After the eara were all thus scored and re 
cored, if was po ible to sort out those of one 
rrade in intelligence tests and then find how 
many of these reeeived the same score, how 
nany one point different, how many two point 
diffe ent etc., entrance record, scholarship, 

ete 

spread of more than one hundred be 
tween the lowest and highest seore in the test 
indieates that there is a difference in intelli 
genee and that the measure used shows thi 
difference very strikingly. The teachers were 


asked to discriminate five grades or an extreme 
ot the the 
poorest students. 
the 
telligence of pupils equal to four, while in one 
1.6. In 


hetween highest and lowest scholarship records 


difference four between best and 
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